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The purpose of this article is to appraise and compare 
United States savings bonds and alternative investment 
media from the point of view of individual and family in- 
vestors. In addition, an attempt is made to evaluate the suc- 
cess of the savings-bond program and to offer a tentative 
suggestion for its improvement. 
rt The temptation to explore the economics of the savings- 
4 bond program is strong, but it is clear that this is extrane- 
ous to the main purpose of the paper. This inquiry is, then, 
concerned almost entirely with an investment analysis of 
savings bonds from the point of view of individual as op- 
posed to institutional holders. 

In some measure the qualities in a security that are favor- 
able to the issuer are unfavorable to the investor and vice 
versa; this conflict is evident in the savings-bond program. 
The “no-loss liquidity” is an advantage to the investor, but 
it presents the Treasury with the problem of a large volume 
demand obligations and makes the problem of monetary 
anagement more difficult. The high rate on Series E and 
H bonds is an advantage to investors but increases the over- 
all interest cost. Some of the ownership provisions of sav- 
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source of loss of tax revenues. 

It is appropriate to summarize very briefly the principal 
provisions of the four series of United States Savings Bonds 
currently being offered.” 


Series E. Appreciation bond that matures in nine years 
and eight months to provide a yield of 3 per cent if held to 
maturity. Available only to individuals in annual limits of 
$20,000 maturity value, is nontransferable, and may be re- 
deemed any time after two months from the issue date. The 
principal change from the former Series E bond is the 
higher yields in the early years. May be retained for a sec- 
ond period of nine years and eight months at the same com- 
pound rate. 


Series H. A new current-income bond, sold at par to in- 
dividuals only, in annual limits of $20,000, nontransfer- 
able, and redeemable at par after six months and upon 
notice of one month. Interest payments are made by check 





1 Savings bonds must be tailored to an existing rate pattern. 
When either the level or the structure of rates changes, such bonds 
may be made overattractive or underattractive. A large volume of 
outstanding savings bonds is thus a deterrent to necessary rate in- 
creases to meet an inflationary situation. But fortunately the in- 
‘nious “step rate” device tends to encourage holding even when 
general rate structure moves above the yield to maturity of sav- 
rs bonds. 

2 Based on Treasury Department Circulars No. 653 and 906, is- 
sued April 29, 1952, and Treasury Department Circulars No. 530 and 
905, issued May 21, 1952. 
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and are variable in amount so as to provide approximately 
the same schedule of yields as the Series E bonds. 


Series J. An appreciation bond, which supplants the old 
Series F, sold at 72 per cent of par and matures in twelve 
years to provide a yield to maturity of 2.76 per cent. Avail- 
able to corporations and institutions (other than commer- 
cial banks) as well as individuals in annual purchase limit 
of $200,000 par amount, together with Series K. Redeem- 
able after six months from issue date on one month notice. 
Yields in earlier years are sharply higher than on the super- 


seded Series F. 


Series K. A current-income bond which supplants the old 
Series G, sold at par and matures in twelve years to provide 
a yield to maturity of 2.76 per cent. Available to all inves- 
tors except commercial banks, in annual purchase limits of 
$200,000 par amount together with Series J. Interest paid 


by check. Redeemable after six months from issue date and . 


upon notice of one month, at prices that range down to 96.9 
per cent of par in the seventh year and then upward to 99.6 
per cent of par in the last half year before maturity. The 
interest paid and the schedule of redemption values provide 
yields in the earlier years sharply higher than on the super- 
seded Series G. In the event of death, redeemable at par. 


All these savings bonds are subject to estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes, both Federal and state. The income is fully 
subject to the Federal income tax. But both the principal 
and income are exempt from taxation by state or local gov- 
ernments. In addition, the holders of appreciation bonds 
have an option (1) to report as income each. year the in- 
crease in redemption value, or (2) to report the entire in- 
crease as income only in the year of redemption on ma- 
turity. The excess of par over redemption value of Series K 
bonds is regarded as an adjustment of interest but the en- 
tire amount of such excess is deductible from interest in- 
come in the year of redemption. 

All series may be registered in one of the following 
forms: (1) one person; (2) two persons—co-ownership 
form (John Jones or Mrs. Jane S. Jones) ; (3) two persons 
—beneficiary form (John Jones, payable on death to Mrs. 
Jane S. Jones). In addition, Series J and K bonds may be 
registered in the names of fiduciaries, corporations, associ- 
ations, and partnerships as owners but not as co-owners, 
They may not be registered in the name of a commercial 
bank except as fiduciary. 

The Treasury Department will not recognize notices of 
adverse claims and will enter no stoppage against payment 
in accordance with registration of the bonds. But adverse 
claims when established by valid judicial proceedings will 
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be recognized, except that no such proceedings will be rec- 
ognized if they would defeat or impair the rights of survi- 
vorship of a co-owner or beneficiary. It is clear that any 
creditor action against an owner would impair the right of 
survivorship of the co-owner or beneficiary; this being 
true, the apparent meaning is that judgment creditors, 
trustees in bankruptcy, and receivers have recourse to sav- 
ings bonds of single-name owners but not to savings bonds 
registered in co-ownership or beneficiary form, unless both 
the owner and co-owner or owner and beneficiary are 
joined in the action. 

Where a co-owner or designated beneficiary survives the 
owner of a savings bond, the bond does not become part of 
the estate and probate is not required. However, for pur- 
pose of computation of the estate tax the bond is counted as 
part of the estate. 

Upon the death of an owner of a savings bond the bond 
becomes part of the estate and subject to probate in the 
following instances: (1) where the owner is a “single 
name” owner; (2) where the owner is not survived by a co- 
owner or designated beneficiary; (3) where the deceased 
is a co-owner or beneficiary who acquired the bond by sur- 
vivorship. 

The plain implication of the regulations is that a co- 
owner or even a beneficiary owner acquires no vested 
rights in the bond. This is so because: (1) the principal 
owner may freely cash the bond during his lifetime without 
the consent of the co-owner or beneficiary. (2) The interest 
of a co-owner or beneficiary does not pass to his heirs by 
reason of the prior death of such co-owner or beneficiary ; 
in this event the principal owner may cash the bond and, if 





% It is clearly established that the act of Congress which author- 
ized the issuance of savings bonds, the provisions of the bonds them- 
selves, and Treasury regulations govern the rights of owners and co- 
owners in savings bonds and supersede state laws relating to owner- 
ship of personal property and creditors rights. This view is based 
upon the following theories: (1) a contract exists between the 
United States government and the registered owner for the partial 
benefit of a third party; (2) the bonds are issued under the borrow- 
ing power of the Federal government which includes the power to fix 
the terms of its obligations; (3) public policy demands that full 
effect be given to the provisions of the bonds and Treasury regula- 
tions in order to maintain the borrowing power and the national se- 
curity. The relevant cases have to do with creditors rights against 
owners of savings bonds who died insolvent, and uphold the right of 
the co-owner as against the creditor: Lee v. Anderson, 70 Ariz. 208, 
218 P. 2d 732; Warren v. United States, 68 Ct. Cl. 634; United States 
v. Daughin Deposit Trust Co., 50 F. Supp. 73. But the courts have not 
hesitated to order the named beneficiary or co-owner to pay over pro- 
ceeds of the bonds to an administrator or some other person in cases 
of actual fraud on creditors or fraud of marital rights of a surviving 
spouse: Katz v. Driscoll, 86 Cal. App. 2d 313, 194 P. (2d) 822; Ibey 
v. Ibey, 93 N.H. 434, 43 Atl. 2d 157; United National Bank v. Jes- 
sell, 215 S.W. 2d 474. A review of these and other cases bearing on 
rights of beneficiaries and co-owners of savings bonds as against 
creditors appears in 30 Or. L. Rev. 183 (1951). 
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not cashed prior to his death, it becomes part of his (the 
principal owner) estate. 
But, in spite of the fact that such co-owners or benefici- 
aries acquire no vested rights merely by being named as 
such in the bond, the Treasury Department will “not r 
ognize judicial proceedings that would defeat or imp 
the rights of survivorship.” 
Savings bonds of single-name owners will be paid or re- - ° 
issued even when no legal representative of the decedent’s 
estate has been or is to be appointed, in other words with- 
out probate. This requires agreement and request on pre- 
scribed forms by all persons entitled to share in the estate. 
On the death of an owner of a savings bond the co-owner - 
may freely cash the bond. No notice or proof of death is re- 
quired. A beneficiary owner is required only to show proof 
of death, and Federal or state tax waivers are not required. 
One may surmise that these provisions may involve some 
loss of Federal and state tax revenues in cases where the 
bonds are not held in a safety-deposit box available for in- 
spection by estate appraisers or tax authorities. 
It is clear that savings bonds offer ownership forms and |” 
probate provisions that are unique. Some of these features * 
are possible only for a sovereign issuer. These unique fea- | 
tures are in the main advantageous to investors. ee 
The attractiveness of savings bonds for either individuals -’, ..4. 
or institutions can only be appraised in terms of compari- » «¢/) 
son with alternative investment media. Savings bonds like ». 
all dollar obligations are subject to price-level hazards. It , 
is not the purpose of this inquiry to appraise the prospect . \;)/) 
for further decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. ah ay i! 
Therefore no comparison of savings bonds with stocks or ; hg ie 
real estate is attempted. But almost all analysts would agree ee a 
that the individual or family portfolio should includegu——™* 
bond or other dollar-value component. The relative size 
this component depends upon the view held of price proba- @ 


bilities and upon the circumstances of the investor. It eye de 
appropriate, then, to compare savings bonds with such al- i299 
ternative media as high-grade corporate bonds, institu- % AW 
tional deposits, insurance, state and local government, en eS 
bonds, and marketable United States government bonds. {% 4 
Comparison can be made on the basis of yields, price risk, 7% 
taxability, ownership and probate provisions, and con, - 
venience. : ia 


Yields. Savings-bond yields and yields of alternatives . 


media are shown in the table below for various terms. 3 

APPROXIMATE YIELDS OF INVESTMENT MEDIA, is 5 i ' 
VARYING MATURITIES, EFFECTIVE ABOUT NOVEMBER 1952” “a 
; 


5 
3 Years 7 Years ,10 Years % 


1 Year 5 Years 
Savings bonds* é , 
SS aes! UL Sl SCO r 3.00 
Series K _...... are 7 2.13 2.39 .\ 2.65 
High-grade corp. , bende} ceils, a 7 2.50 2.70 5 2.805 
I I ee . 2-3 2-3 . 2.3 
Insurance .. ar I} I i 
Mechetshle U. S. anv. bonds’ . 8 : 2.37 2.52 2.61%) 


State & local gov. bonds® —..00.. 1. 1.25 1.35 1,50 | 1.60 + 


* Yields on Series H are almost exactly identical with Series E and Series K 
Series J. These are yields from issuance to surrender. Series H bonds mature in a 
years and eight months. oe 

¢ Based on quotations of high-grade railway equipment bonds. ; i aS 

${ Approximate, although this does not purport to cover extreme ranges. Wh 

| Not shown because of company differences and because interest elt ia que 
cess of contract rate may be a component in so-called “dividends.” Usually there is 
little or no investment yield realized on contracts surrendered within three 
and the full contract rate is not realized until the tenth year or later. This ie ; 
of the necessity to absorb first-year costs. 

§ Based on quotations of U. S. National Bank of Portland, Oct. 29, 1952, A rat | 
able bonds of these approximate maturities. 

{ Based on quotations of New York state bonds of these approximate maturities 


Price Risk. The price risk is absent in savings bone 
Holders are guaranteed against effective loss whether 


) . 
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honds are held for short or long periods. In some measure, 
at least, the same thing is true of institutional deposits and 
the savings element in life insurance. Bank deposits within 
the limits of F.D.1.C. insurance would seem to be fully 


to savings bonds as far as price risk is concerned. Be- 
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nd such limits the only difference is that the investor is 
subject to the risk of solvency. In the case of savings as- 
sociations within the limits of F.S.L.D.I.C. insurance, the 
investor is protected from price risk but has no assurance 
of immediate liquidity and, of course, is subject to the 
solvency risk beyond such limits. 

The savings component in life insurance is necessarily 
associated with the mortality commitment. Life-insurance 
contracts are designed to be held over long periods, and on 
this basis the savings element in life insurance is not sub- 
ject to the price risk. But the policy holder who chooses to 
cash a policy after a short period may not realize his full 
savings because of the necessity to recover first-year costs. 
Life insurance is also subject to the solvency risk, although 
the record of the 1930s would indicate that this is of slight 
importance. After all, the solvency risk is present in the 
obligations of all nonsovereign debtors. 


Taxability. The interest on savings bonds is subject to 
the Federal income tax but is exempt from state or muni- 
cipal taxes on income. Such bonds are subject to both Fed- 
eral and state inheritance and estate taxes. Holders of dis- 
count bonds (Series E, F, and J) have the option of paying 
taxes currently on the income as it accrues or of waiting 
until the accumulated interest is received on redemption or 
maturity. This option is worth while because the investor 
may time the tax payment in accordance with his circum- 
stances. The man who expects to retire within a decade (or 
ithin two decades in the case of E bonds) may reduce his 
x by postponing payment until redemption after retire- 
ment, when income will be reduced. The exemption from 
state income taxes is important. In a state with a maxi- 
mum rate of 7 per cent, a nontaxable yield of 3 per cent is 
equivalent to a taxable yield of 3.23 per cent. 

Marketable United States government bonds, for the 
most part, have the same tax status as savings bonds. The 
interest on some United States bonds issued prior to March 
1, 1941 is exempt in varying degrees from the Federal in- 
come tax, but only an insignificant portion of this pre-1941 
debt is wholly exempt. Except for the Panama 3s of 1961 
and postal savings bonds, the exemption of pre-1941 debt 
applies generally only to the normal tax but not to the 
surtax. 

The interest on corporate bonds and institutional de- 
posits is generally fully subject to both Federal and state 
income taxes.* 

Interest on state and local government bonds (including 
local housing authorities) is wholly exempt from the Fed- 
eral income tax and may or may not be exempt from state 
income taxes. Such bonds are not exempt from estate and 
inheritance taxes. The exemption from Federal income tax 
was for many years considered to be constitutional® but is 
now believed by many to be merely statutory. If this view 
is correct, the exemption might be lost if the Congress 





4 Some corporate bonds still outstanding carry a “tax free cove- 
nt” under which the issuer undertakes to pay the normal tax of 
» holder usually to a maximum of 2 per cent. Also dividends on 


a 
@ savings shown in federal savings and loan associations up 


to’a principal amount of $5,000 are exempt from the normal tax. 
5 Based largely on McCullock v. Maryland, 4 Wheat 316. 
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should elect to tax such income. In the somewhat unlikely 
event that the exemption should be removed, it is altogether 
probable that only future issues would be made taxable. 

In the case of high-bracket taxpayers, exemption from 
Federal income tax is valuable. A savings-bond yield of 
2.76 per cent provides an after-tax yield of only 1.38 per 
cent for the taxpayer in the 50 per cent bracket. Since avail- 
able yields on good municipals are in excess of this, it is 
clear that the 50 per cent bracket taxpayer will find state 
and municipals more attractive than savings bonds on a 
yield basis. 

The savings element in life-insurance contracts enjoys 
definite tax advantages. These advantages are associated 
with the deferred and contingent nature of interest earn- 
ings on policy reserves. When a policy matures by reason 
of death of the insured, the interest earnings are merely 
part of the face of the policy payable to the beneficiary and 
neither the owner or the beneficiary will pay an income tax 
on that portion of the proceeds representing interest earn- _ 
ings on policy reserves. But if the insurance was owned or . 
controlled by the insured, the proceeds upon death are sub- 
ject to the estate tax, regardless of whether the payment is 
to a designated beneficiary or to the estate. 

If the insured cashes a policy either before or at matu- 
rity, he has an immediate taxable income of the excess of 
cash received over total premium cost. But the total pre- 
mium cost includes not only his contribution to reserves 
but also the mortality cost and expense loading. In this 
case the insured has in net effect been permitted to deduct 
his insurance cost from income subject to tax. Moreover, 
when a beneficiary receives the proceeds of insurance in 
the form of an annuity, the payments are tax free even 
though interest is necessarily an ingredient of deferred pay- 
ments. But if a beneficiary leaves proceeds with the com- 
pany, the interest payments are taxable. Since dividends 
paid to the insured are adjustments of premium cost, they 
are nontaxable even though they may include an interest 
component. 

Life annuity payments received by the insured in ex- 
change for a matured contract are taxable as income to 
the extent of 3 per cent per annum of the total premium 
cost of the policy.® But if the insured elects to receive an an- 
nuity certain, these payments are a nontaxable return of 
principal until the total cost is recovered; thereafter the 
payments are taxable income. 

The favorable tax status of insurance may not always be 
appreciated because the owner does not receive the ad- 
vantage currently. There is no specific amount which he 
may deduct or exclude in his annual tax return. While the 
tax advantage is difficult to measure and is indirect, it is 
nevertheless real. 


Ownership and Probate Provisions. The table on 
page 4 summarizes and compares the ownership and pro- 
bate provisions of savings bonds and alternative invest- 
ment media. It must be emphasized that ownership and pro- 
bate provisions vary according to state statutes and accord- 
ing to the varying requirements of transfer agents. The 
table purports only to show the general pattern and does 
not purport to reveal exceptions and variations. Moreover, 
the footnotes are an essential part of the table. 


Convenience. Convenience has to do with ease of pur- 





6 The same rule is applicable where the annuity is purchased for 
cash. 

















chase or liquidation in denominations and amounts suit- 
able to the investor's needs at moderate commission or pur- 
chase cost. 

On this basis life-insurance investment is least conven- 
ient. Its purchase involves a medical examination and a 
substantial commission cost. There is no clearly identifiable 
current investment return and early liquidation necessarily 
involves loss of investment return. Life insurance is simply 
not designed or intended for temporary holding. The cost 
and inconvenience is not unreasonable on the basis of long- 
term holding and on the basis of the true function of life 
insurance. 

Institutional deposits involve no commission cost and 
may be made and withdrawn in accordance with investor’s 
needs, although some sacrifice of yield may result from un- 
timely withdrawal. Corporate bonds, marketable United 
States government bonds, and state and local government 
bonds are most practicable in $1,000 denominations. Pur- 
chase and sale costs are moderate in most cases, although 
minimum commissions and wide spreads between bids and 
offers may sometimes serve to increase this cost. 

Savings bonds enjoy unique convenience features. These 
may be briefly summarized: (1) They are available in de- 
nominations as low as $18.75 at no purchase cost and may 
be liquidated at no loss after even short holding periods. 
(2) There are provisions for no-cost replacement of lost 
or stolen bonds. (3) While there are limits on annual pur- 
chase, these limits are generous enough to meet usual needs, 


especially where family holdings are concerned. (4) The 
no-loss liquidity feature provides the investor with a free 
“call” or option on a higher level of interest rates. This is 
the opposite of the call feature of other bonds, which in ef.- 
fect gives the issuer an option on future lower interest ra 
The same privilege is implicit in institutional deposits. 


Savings Bonds in Individual and Family Programs. 
Two important matters that relate to individual and family 
investment programs are beyond the scope of this paper. 
These are the proper measurement of insurance needs, and 
the proper balance between fixed-sum and variable-sum 
(or, as the fashion has it, between defensive-type and of- 
fensive-type) investments. 

The provision for whatever is a reasonable insurance 
program should come first. Life insurance as investment is 
only available in association with the mortality contract. 
It is not wise then to buy insurance beyond minimum re- 
quirements merely to obtain this investment feature. It is, 
of course, necessary to revise insurance programs in the 
light of changing circumstances because insurance needs 
change with changing times and individual circumstances. 
Some types of insurance contracts have a larger investment 
ingredient than others, and the selection of the type of con- 
tract may be wisely related to individual circumstances. 
Those who find saving difficult and wish an element of 
compulsion will find an endowment contract useful. But, 
in general, it is suggested that insurance should be pur- 


OWNERSHIP AND PROBATE PROVISIONS OF INVESTMENT MEDIA 


. May be held in bearer form? —..... 





. May be held in tenancy in common ?...... 


Marketable State & 
Savings Corporate Institutional Life U.S.Gov,. Local Gov. 
Bonds Bonds Deposits Insurance Bonds 


no yes ves yes* yes ves 





. Approximate cost of replacement of lost or stolen instrument, per $1,000_.....____-_E 


. When held in joint tenancy with right of survivorship: 


Bonds — ae | 
erm no yes no no yes yes 


nominal $15 nominal nominal $15 $15 


(a) Is instrument subject to estate tax at death of owner who provided funds for purchase? yest yest 
(b) Is any part of value of instrument available to creditors of one of the owners? noll yes§ 
{c) At death of one of the owners, will instrument be paid or transferred to surviving 
owner, without: 
(1) administration or probate?......... - steahies yes** 
ee yes 
. When held in single ownership, will instrument be paid or transferred at death of owner, 
without: 
(a) administration or probate? aie etdiiaiinminions yes no no no no 
Ne eS Tio a ee, eo aE ee, OO ee a yes no yes yes no 
. When held in tenancy by the entirety (husband or wife) : 
(a) Is instrument subject to estate tax at death of owner who provided funds for purchase? yest yest 
(b) Is any part of the value of instrument available to creditors of one of the owners ?___. noll yes}{ 
(c) At death of one of the owners, will instrument be paid or transferred to surviving 
owner, without: 
(1) administration or probate? yes** yes yes yes] yes yes 
(2) tax waivers? —— yes nott nott yes] nott nott 


with availability to creditors refer to ownership by the insured, but the question 
relating to estate tax or probate, of course, assume death of the insured. The gen- 
eral rule is that any asset of the debtor not specifically exempted by statute is 
available to creditors. If the debtor “‘owns’’ life insurance, and if the cash eur- 
render value is available to him, it is available to creditors, although state statutes 
may provide for some degree of exemption. 

Life-insurance proceeds are paid to named beneficiaries without administration 
or probate. When the estate is the beneficiary, administration or probate will 
usually be required. : 

Tax waivers are not required when payment is to an executor or administrator, — 
but evidence of appointment is required. In case of payment to a named bene- 
ficiary, tax waivers are not usually required, but it may be presumed that in- 
surance companies notify tax authorities of payment or of intention to pay such ~~ 
claims. a? 

** But a beneficiary owner must furnish proof of death. 

++ Tax waivers may be formal or informal. 

t? Tenancy by the entirety in personal property is not recognized in all jurisdic. )* 


yest yes} yest yest 
yes§ q yes§ yes§ 





yes 
nott 








yest yest yest 
yes}} yest} yes}} 
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* In the sense that there may be several beneficiaries. 

+ Property held by decedent and any other person as joint tenants shall be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the decedent at its fair market value at date of death 
(or one year later if so elected by executor), unless the survivor is able to prove 
that he made a contribution toward its cost. in which case the portion represent- 
ing the contribution is excluded from the gross estate (Sec. 811, I.R.C.). But it 
should be noted that, where the surviving joint tenant is the spouse (and the de- 
cedent dies after Jan. 1, 1948), there is a deduction from the gross estate of the 
smaller of (a) 50 per cent of the adjusted gross estate or (b) the amount spe- 
cifically bequeathed to the surviving spouse, which includes property passing under 
joint tenancy. It is interesting to note, however, that, when joint-tenancy property 
passes to the surviving spouse, the basis for determining gain or loss on sale by the 
survivor for income-tax purposes will be its cost—despite the fact that a portion or 
all of such property was included in the gross estate for estate and inheritance-tax 
purposes (Lang v. Commissioner, 289 U.S. 109). 

t Fully subject to Federal estate tax. Some exemptions provided in state estate- 
tax laws. 

i But in cases of outright fraud of creditors or of the marital rights of a sur- 
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viving spouse, courts have not hesitated to order co-owner to cash the bonds and 
pay the proceeds to the injured party or to the administrator. 

§ Sale or exeeution converts joint tenancy into a tenancy in common, but the in- 
terest of one cotenant is not available to creditors of the other cotenant. Whitney v. 
Dorsey, 268 Ky. 773, 105 S.W. (2d) 1025; Harr v. Beckley, 44 Dauph. 211. 

§ Life insurance may be “‘owned"’ by the insured or by beneficiaries, and this 
ownership may under some circumstances resemble joint tenancy or tenancy by 
the entirety. Usually, if there are several beneficiaries, they are tenants in common 
although this is not necessarily the case. The questions in the table that have to do 
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tions. The basic theory of such tenancy is that each cotenant owns the whole, 
rather than an undivided half. The table asserts that property held by the entirety 
is available to creditors of one of the owners. But this is subject to an important 
qualification. A creditor of one of the owners may levy on such property, but sal 
or execution does not destroy the right of survivorship of the other cotenant. 
creditor (or purchaser) is entitled to one-half the income of property during 
lifetime of the debtor. If the debtor survived the other cotenant, the creditor (o 
purchaser) would have the entire estate. But if the other cotenant survived the 
debtor the creditor's (or purchaser's) interest in the property would be termi- 
nated. Gonoe v. Ohmort, 121 Or. 116, 254 Pac. 203. 
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chased as protection and fixed-sum savings should be ac- 
cumulated in other forms. 

The case for additional inflation is beguiling. A hun- 
dred-year record of the purchasing power of the dollar 

ows a persistent downward bias, although movements 

gainst the main trend have been prolonged. The departure 
from gold has made the value of the dollar a political mat- 
ter, and political money management is always predisposed 
to lessening its value, albeit amid loud protestations of de- 
votion to consumer interests. If the individual investor 
could take a hundred-year view, there would perhaps be 
logic in a 100 per cent equity position. But the individual 
investor cannot take this long view, because of the shortness 
of human life. Perhaps this extreme position is also unjusti- 
fied because of direct and indirect control of income shares. 
It is quite possible that common stockholders might fare 
badly even when the value of the dollar is deteriorating. 

At present yield differentials, corporate bonds are en- 
tirely unattractive for individual and family portfolios. 
Highest-grade issues yield around 3 per cent, which is only 
equal to that of Series E and H savings bonds and only a 
quarter of a per cent higher than Series J and K. The state 
tax-exemption feature in a state with a 7 per cent rate is 
worth nearly a quarter of one per cent. The after-tax yield 
on savings bonds is equal to or greater than that available 
on highest-grade corporates. It is true that there are annual 
purchase limits on savings bonds of $20,000 on Series E 
and H and $200,000 on Series J and K, but this will rarely 
be a limiting factor, especially since these limits may be ef- 
fectively increased in the case of family holdings. If an in- 
dividual wishes to purchase more than the annual limit, he 
may buy the annual limit in his own name, then buy an- 


4 @: annual limit in the name of another as owner but 


aming himself as co-owner and retain physical possession 
of the bonds. 

Neither can any case be made for the purchase of lower- 
grade corporates for greater yield. The spread between 
high- and medium-grade corporates is unusually close. The 
approximate yield on Moody’s BAA rating is only 3.5 per 
cent. This yield differential is absurdly low in relation to 
the greater risk. Even if risk premiums were adequate, 
lower-grade bonds would not be suitable for the bond funds 
of average individual and family investors. 

Not very much of a case can be made for marketable 
United States bonds tor individual and family investment. 
The long-ierm issues yield about the same as Series J and 
K bonds and less than Series E and H bonds, but lack the 
no-loss liquidity feature as well as other conveniences. As 
indicated in the yield table above, short-term yields on the 
marketable issues are slightly higher than those available 
on savings bonds. In the case of funds which will or may be 
liquidated in a relatively few years, some case can be made 
for the marketable issues. But an even better case can be 
made for institutional deposits for quick-recourse funds. 

Savings-bond yields where the bonds are held for the full 
term will be generally a little higher than yields on institu- 
tional deposits. But such deposits commonly yield more 
over short periods. Such deposits may generally be held in 
joint tenancy with survivorship thus avoiding necessity for 


require tax waivers or proof of death for payment to the 
urvivors. From the standpoint of probate, savings bonds 
may be regarded as slightly superior to deposits. But for 
quick-recourse funds and for funds which will or may be 
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pei But it is common practice for deposit institutions 


required in relatively few years, institutional deposits have 
definite advantages. 

State and local government bonds have a number of dis- 
advantages; the market is not a broad one and the before- 
tax yields are low. For individual and family investors they 
are attractive only where the Federal income-tax exemption 
feature is valuable. State and municipal bonds become rela-_ 
tively more attractive than other media where the owner is 
in a 50 per cent or higher tax bracket. In such situations, 
and where full immediate liquidity is not required, and 
where convenience factors are not relatively important, it 
is reasonable that the bond fund be fully committed to such 
obligations. 

This comparative appraisal of savings bonds and alterna- 
tive media may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Investment programs of individuals and families 
normally should include high-grade fixed-dollar obliga- 
tions. : 

(2) Savings bonds have unique qualities of security, 
yield, and convenience. These qualities are such that in 
most cases it is appropriate that such bond funds be com- 
prised entirely of savings bonds. Two exceptions are noted: 
(a) Because of higher short-term yields as well as conven- | 
ience, quick-recourse funds and funds accumulated for spe- 
cific short term uses might better be placed in institutional 
deposits. (b) State and local government bonds are more 
appropriate media than savings bonds for those in the 
higher income-tax brackets. 


Why the Savings Bond Program Has Lagged. That 
the savings bond program has lagged is clear. Since 1949 
sales of savings bonds have only slightly exceeded redemp- 
tions and maturities, while savings deposits in banks and 


savings institutions have increased significantly in the same "*-», ” 


period. This is evident in the accompanying table. 


Total Assets, 

Time Deposits Insured Savings 

All Banks*® & Loan Assoc.t 
(millions) (millions) 
$55,6013 $10,471 
56,5133 12,515 
57 ,386 14,872 
61,200 17,762) 


Savings Bonds 
Outstanding* 
(millions) 


MA 
Rh TE a a a . §8,019 
aa” 
SE. dueniatetndd aieiies . 57,685 
* Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
+ Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation Annual Report, June 30, 1952. 
t Dec. 31. 

| Estimated. 


June 
June 
June 
June 


Moreover, the data indicate that the problem is most se- 
rious in the case of the bonds most suitable for individual 
and family investment, Series E and H. The problem is ap- 
parently not so much how to sell bonds but rather how to 
keep them sold. The bonds available for institutional pur- 
chase tend to stay sold to a much greater extent than the 
bonds available for individual purchase only. This is evi- 
dent in the following data: 

SAVINGS BONDS ISSUED IN SELECTED YEARS 


AND BALANCES REMAINING OUTSTANDING 
AT JUNE 30, 1952* 


Outstanding 
June 30, 1952 
(millions ) 


Issued in 

Year Indicated 
(millions) 

Sertes E 
OORAOO 
le 
5,416 
5,632 
5,610 
4,891 
4,253 


Per Cent 
Outstanding 


1946 
1947 
1949 
1950 


$4.439 
2,231 
2,317 
2,520 
2,573 
2,398 
2,334 














* Based on data from Federal Reserve Bulletin. Data expressed in terms of maturity 
values by dividing funds received from sales by issue price. The revised Series E 
bond and the Series J and K bonds were not issued prior to 1952. 


) 





Senies F 


804 
439 
462 
673 
315 
561 
168 


Series G 


3194S ....... sememoneinies GD 
1946 2,637 2,092 79.3 
APES ctemmesesmnecsmenmscmsummenemeecmmmnne * Se 1,814 80.0 
1948... See | 2,274 88.4 
Es 1,263 90.7 
3956 .......... cwtnenmenanene wee 1,787 89.7 
el itietinictnisencvitiesningpaenmpnerenediags 616 621 96.7 





1,991 79.0 











Yieldwise Series F and G were quite closely comparable. 
But the above data indicate that Series G bonds have re- 
mained outstanding much better than Series F. Of the 
bonds issued in 1945, 79 per cent of Series G were still out- 
standing on June 30, 1952 as compared with only 57 per 
cent of Series F. This is all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that Series G bonds were redeemable at par to 
estates or beneficiaries at death of the owner. 

There is no basis in strict logic for this difference. Effec- 


tive yield on the two series were comparable. But Series G 
provided a current return but was redeemable only at vary- 
ing discounts. The strictly psychological factors of appar- 
ent loss in redemption prior to maturity and the current 
cash return seem to be the only possible reasons for ‘eo 
greater tendency for Series G bonds to stay sold. 

Since the problem seems to be not so much how to sell - 
more savings bonds but rather how to keep them sold, it 
would appear to be wise to tailor one of the small bonds | 
with this objective in view. The record of Series G indicates 
that the market likes a current-income bond and tends to 
hold such a bond if there is a small redemption penalty. 

The Series H bond is, of course, a step in this direction. 
But it is quite possible that, if Series H bonds were revised 
so as to pay the full maturity rate currently, but to be re- 
deemable at appropriate discounts before maturity, there 
would be fewer redemptions. This is merely a proposal to 
give the customers what it is apparent they want, and at no 
additional cost. 

Finally, it may be suggested that greater efforts be made 
to sell savings bonds on the basis of their merits as invest- 





PORTLAND FOOD PRICES—FEBRUARY 1953 


The University of Oregon’s Bureau of Business Research, using 
data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reports that, of 
74 foods priced in Portland in mid-February 1953, 34 had de- 
clined since mid-January, 22 were higher, and 18 were the same. 


—- In Cents 

Average Change 
Feb.15 from Last 
1953 Month 


Ee 

Feb. Range 
ro} Prices—~ 

High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Ceneacs & Baxenry Provucts: 
Cereals: 
eS ene 53.9 : 61 50 
OID OE O° ——eE 21.7 oie 24 21 
NE SET Ee ae 12.7 ; 15 ll 
Rice (lb.) —........ a 22.7 a 27 20 
NS FS ESE 19.4 : 21 17 
Bisculs nia (99 os.) ——.........-..--...... BS r 29 24 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white per loaf (ib.) 16.3 17 15 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) 24.3 ‘ 26 22 
ee ES eee 25.9 aces 26 25 
Meats, Pouutny @ Fisn: 
Meats: 








Beef: 
ES LS EES PEER eae 
Rib roast (lb.) ES SX -Seae nee oe 
OS EE EA 
SSS TEESE TCE 
Hamburger (lb.) 
Veal: 
Cutlets (ib.) 
Pork: 
Chops (Ib.) ..... 
Bacon, sliced (Ib. ) 
Ham, whole (lb.) -. 
Lunch meat, conned (12 © oz. 2 
Lamb: 
Leg (Ib.) —.. 
Poultry: 
ee AS 
Fish: 
EE 
ES SS CS EES Se 
Halibut, fresh (lb.) - 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) ......................---. 
Datry Propucts: 
Butter (Ib.) 
Cheese, Amer. proc. . (Ib.) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) .. 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (14% oz. my. seal ' 
Ice cream (pt.) boo 
Eces, Fresh (doz.) 
Fruits & Veceras.es: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) .. i al 
Orange _ conc. (6 oz. s) mae Fs 
Peas (12 oz.) a ee 
Green beans (10 0 oz. we 























Eggs showed the largest decline, dropping 13.4 cents; fruits and 
vegetables, whether fresh, canned, or frozen, generally showed 
rather moderate declines. Some meats were higher and some lower 
than a month ago. Most of the price rises were modest. 





ro In Cents 

Average Change 
Feb. 15 from Last 
1953 Month 


ee ee ee 

Feb. Range 
r—of Prices— 

High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Fruits & Vecetasres (cont.) : 
Fresh: 
Apples (lb.) . LES NSA, OM Se 5 j 19 
Bananas (Ib. s ‘ / 23 
Oranges (size 200, dos. 2.) ticptieliaeeeni ’ , 69 
Beans, green (Ib.) — siedietndanientltee times 
OS ES er ee : 12 
Carrots (bunch) ‘ 13 
Lettuce (head) . Re DES I ; . 19 
Onions, yellow (Ib. )_ ae ee are / 14 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib. it . . 120 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) . . 23 
Tomatoes (Ib.) .......... 33. r 44 
I 3. L 19 
Celery (Ib.) ; / 15 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 24 cam) o.oo... ecececceennceerverererm al. : 36 
Pineapple (no. 2% can)...... 35. 40 
Orange juice (46 oz.) ............ 34. ‘ 42 
Fruit cocktail (no. 24% can) .. 38. 45 
Beans with pork (16 oz.). ; = 15 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 can)... ‘ : ‘ 22 
Tomatoes (no. 2%% can) 3. d 27 
Peas (no. 303 can) i pe 27 
Vegetable soup (11 oz.) / ‘ 15 
Beby foods (414-4 % oz.) , nies 10 
Drie 
ities (Ib.) . iadiieaiiiathiitaianaliltaa ata f d 30 
Navy beans (Ib. )_. iin . ‘ 21 
Beveraces: 
AR a es . 95 
Tea (1% Ib. pkg. “@ ” me POY 35. __ 36 
Cola drink (6 bottles) .. lancet aati otlcne ' ‘ 36 
Fars & Os: 
Lard (lb.) — ‘a SERRE eae ‘ . 30 
Shortening, hydres. (Ib. ) NTT SO ae ae 33. d 37 
I 34. d 39 
Margarine, colored (lb. ). PET Se eee 31. j 35 
A Ee ee §2. . 57 
Sucar & Sweets: 
ET ETI EIRENE a 56. F 67 
ic ee 27 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar)... 24.9 ‘ 35 
ee 4.4 et 5 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gherkins (71% oz.) .. . 
Re SE A LAs ae ae ale 2 24.0 . 29 
Gelatin dessert (pkg.) 9.0 ey 10 



























































* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 
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* ments, and that somewhat reduced emphasis be placed on 


the appeal to patriotism. This is not to suggest that the 
average citizen is not patriotic. It is merely a matter of 
financial merchandising. The appeal to patriotism inescap- 

ly carries an overtone that savings bonds are somehow 

king in essential investment qualities. The present an- 
alysis indicates that savings bonds have many features that 
make them especially suitable for use in individual and 
family investment programs. Perhaps a greater effort 
should be made to sell them on the basis of their investment 
merits. 





Activity in Oregon Mineral 
Industry Surveyed 


A summary of activity in Oregon’s mineral industry in 
1952 is published in the January 1953 issue of Ore.-Bin, 
issued by the Oregon State Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries. The report on metals follows: 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, Zinc. Gold production in 
Oregon probably reached an all-time low in 1952. Final 
figures are not yet available but incomplete reports by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines indicate a value for the year of about 
$188,000. This contrasts with $4 million in 1940. High 
costs, fixed price of gold, and government gold regulations 
all serve to discourage gold mining. Placer mining ac- 
counted for more than 90 per cent of the production and 
nearly all of this came from the dredge of the Powder River 
Dredging Co., Sumpter Valley, Baker County. About forty 
small hydraulic mines were active in Josephine, Jackson, 

yrant, and Baker counties when water was available. Gold 
»de mining is nearly nonexistent. A small amount of ore 
from the Buffalo mine in Grant County and the Champion 
mine in Lane County was shipped to the Tacoma smelter. 

Oregon’s copper, lead, and zinc mines remain dormant 
because of high costs and repressive taxation which dis- 
courage venture capital. Some underground exploration 
work was done at the Silver Peak mine south of Riddle in 
Douglas County and at the Ruth mine of the Pacific Mining 
& Smelting Co. on the Little North Santiam River in Marion 
County. 


Chromite. Mining and shipping of chrome ore to the 
government purchasing depot at Grants Pass occupied the 
center of the stage in the state’s mining activities. Producers 
got a late start because of snow in the mountains, but re- 
ceipts of ore at the depot started to increase in May and 
reached a high point from July through October. Weather 
conditions forced some producers to close down in No- 
vember. 

Prospecting uncovered some new ore deposits, the ex- 
tent of which cannot now be evaluated. Concentrating ore 
continued to be mined at the Sordy property in Josephine 
County and treated at two small mills. Two mills in the 
John Day area of Grant County milled ore from properties 
near John Day. Reportedly new ore, including some of 
shipping grade, was found. Operators in the John Day area 
work under a severe handicap because of distance from 

yrants Pass, and shippers of concentrates from John Day 

Grants Pass have paid $20 a ton freight. If production in 
this section is to be encouraged, the government should 
give attention to providing a freight differential or a plan 
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for direct shipment of acceptable ore to a government 
stockpile. 


Mercury. Demand for domestic mercury remained 
fairly good during the year. The price was about $212 a 
flask on January 1. Some weakness developed and the 
price gradually receded to $187 in August. In November 


the price of Spanish metal was advanced, and at the end of — 


the year the domestic market quotation was about $218 a 
flask. At the same time E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
reported that Spanish producers will not name an “official 
price” but will sell “at the market.” 

The Bonanza mine in Douglas County operated its fur- 
nace throughout the year and also developed some new 
ore. The Maury Mountain mine in Crook County started 
{o mine ore and to retort some mercury late in the year. 
The Roba prospect on Murderers Creek in Grant County 
was active in prospecting early in the year and produced a 
few flasks of metal. : 


Government policies have encouraged foreign produc- , 
tion at the expense of the domestic industry. Because of»: *' 4, 
this factor, the unstable price situation, repressive taxes, - |, 


and high operating costs, there is no incentive to develop 
new mercury mines. 


Nickel. The Hanna Development Co. carried on exten- 
tive exploration work at Nickel Mountain near Riddle in 
Douglas County throughout the year. In addition, a great 
deal of metallurgical testing work was done in continuing 
similar work of previous years. Contracts with the govern- 
ment were negotiated and certificates of necessity were 
granted under which rapid amortization of both a mining 


and a smelting plant was allowed. Total amount involved . 


was announced as more than $28 million. On January 18, 


fu 
ere 


° 
gree , 
— 4 1. 


1953, it was announced in the press that the Defense Mate-; 


rials Procurement Agency had entered into a contract 
with two subsidiaries of M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
under which the government would purchase nickel ore at 


Nickel Mountain from the Ore and Coal Corp. for $6 along | 


ton for 1.5 per cent ore, and resell to the Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co. at the same price for conversion into ferro 
nickel which will be purchased by the government. A 
minimum of 95 million pounds of nickel in ferro nickel 
will be purchased. 


Bauxite. Alcoa Mining Co. still maintains an office at 
Hillsboro, Oregon, but no field work was done during 1952 
on the high-iron bauxite deposits owned by the company 
in Columbia and Washington counties. 


Antimony. Some prospecting for antimony was carried 
on in Jackson County. 


Manganese. There was some activity in manganese 
prospecting in Baker County, and a car of ore was shipped 
to the Ray-O-Vac Co. in Salem. Deposits were also pros- 
pected and ore mined at the Ranes property four miles 
from Whitney, Baker County. 


Iron. The Orr Engineering and Chemical Co., Portland, 
Oregon, continued to treat limonite ore in a plant at Scap- 


poose. The limonite is mined from the Oregon Charcoal | 


Jron Co. deposit two miles northwest of Scappoose and is 
trucked to the plant, where it is activated and sold to the 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. for use in removing sulphur from 
manufactured gas. The Orr Co. has also experimented with 
making paint pigment and in pelletizing the limonite for 
possible use as a raw material in iron making. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The Douglas-fir lumber industry has been relatively 
quiet during the first month and a half of 1953. The cumulative 
order figures show a more-pronounced slowing down than the aver- 
ages reproduced below, but the decline in unfilled orders and in- 
crease in inventory should be noted. The January comparative aver- 
age figures for the industry in Washington, Oregon, and northwest- 
ern California follow (thousands of feet, board measure) : 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1953 1952 1952 
Average weekly producti 195,584 179,438 174,752 
Average weekly orders... 199,467 181,257 199,511 
Average weekly shipments. 186,128 168,578 164,555 
Unfilled orders, end of month.. “ 878,837 820,145 1,064,724 
Lumber inventory, end of month... 1,039,226 997,619 959,718 














Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales are 
continuing to run at a substantially higher rate than last year. How- 
ever, it will be observed that the percentage increase is declining 
slightly as we move into February 1953. Changes in the dollar 
volume of sales, compared with the same period a year ago, are 
given below for Portland and other Pacific Coast cities: 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calendar Year to 
Feb. 1953 Feb. 1953 Feb. 1953 

Portland 49 +11 +13 
Los Angeles +7 + 5 + 6 
San Diego —7 +1 +3 
San Francisco-Oakland ......... 0 — 2 
Seattle +9 + 6 
ee +3 + 3 














a 
+ 6 
+2 


Employment. The State Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion reports that employment has been somewhat better during 
January 1953 than it was in January 1952. The improvement was 
slight but steady through the month. Based on preliminary tabula- 
tions of reports from employers, 431,700 persons were employed on 


nonagricultural jobs in January 1953 compared with 426,300 a year 
earlier and 427,600 in January 1951. Trade, service, transportation, 
and governmental agencies were responsible for most of the gain. 


Lumber and logging employment was 29,500, slightly above a ‘© 


ago. Except for recent gains in ship repairing, most manufacturi 
lines remained about the same. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Jan- 
uary 1953, there were 1,219 real-estate sales amounting to $10,155.,- 


321 in Multnomah County. Of these, 860 involved residences, the . “" 


total sales price of which was $7,425,693; 317 were sales of vacant 
properties, $581,953; and 42 were sales of business properties, $2,- 
147,675. Additional figures are: 


Jan. 1953 Dec. 1952 Jan. 1952 
i ff) 1,219 1,261 994 
Value of sales $10,155,321 $10,711,906 $8,162,192 
Number of mortgages a 960 1,052 927 
TE a Oe $6,850,947 $7 ,854, ~ $6,246,916 
Number of sheriff's deeds ] 2 
Amount of sheriff's deeds —...... $4,860 $32, - $8,314 
Average residential sales price — $8,635 $8,876 $9,136 


Sales of Motor-Vehicle Fucl. In December 1952, 41,692,740 











gallons of motor-vehicle fuel subject to tax were sold in Oregon. : 


The previous month’s sales were 43,113,428 gallons, and those of © 


December 1951, 39,086,284 gallons. 


Farm Income Prospects. Agricultural economists at Oregon 
State College report that the probabilities are for moderately lower 
net incomes for Oregon farmers in 1953. In the year ahead, farmers 
will be battling high production costs. At the same time, a number 
of circumstances will be working against increases in receipts from 
farm marketing; marketing costs may be higher, receipts from ex- 
ports will probably be smaller, and Oregon farmers may not have so 
much to sell because of a decline in crop production. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues sad the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic date. 

Number 
of Banks Debits Debits 
Marketing Districts Reporting Jan. 1953 Dec. 1952 
Oregon 415 $1 292,392,223 $1,3614,090,119 


Debits Jan. 1953 compared with <A 
Jan.1952 Dec.1952 Jan. 1952 .« 
$1 227,607,085 — 5.2 + 5.2 F 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.). 





Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) .. 





Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ¢ ete. :.).. 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 











Douglas, Coos, Curry counties . 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, “Grants Pose) . 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 








Pendleton area 





Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 





Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 








Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





34 
15 
16 


vQe VFAanan & 


804,963,984 
100,107,418 
120,940,733 


22,506,429 
40,114,294 
53,930,587 
25,506,025 
28,147,010 
25,823,840 
31,785,644 
16,516,992 
22,049,267 


862,881,499 
96,879,219 
122,971,013 
21,789,415 
45,898,177 
61,218,162 
26,807 ,768 
26,820,189 
25,333,699 
32,650,129 
18,791,345 
22,049,504 


764,481,129 
90,826,794 
115,168,604 
22,327,706 
38,840,382 
48,129,394 
22,618,311 
28,738,599 
31,859,109 
28,469,759 
15,852,542 
20,294,756 


Albany 














= 
Baker 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 








Bend 





Coos Bay 








Corvallis 








Eugene _... 
Forest Grove 








Grants Pass 











Klamath Falls 





La Grande 








Medford .... 
North Bend 














Oregon City 





re 
Portland 

















Springfeld___ 


19 other communities _.__..........-....-- 








Total 


8 


New 
Residential 
Jan. 1953 


46,000 


51,000 
19,000 
144,900 


77,500 
19,300 
16,500 
98,800 
1,236,650 
13,000 
76,000 
41,657 


119,712 , 


$2,184,907 


Additions, 
Alterations 
residential & Repairs 
Jan. 1953 Jan. 1953 
$ 3,450 $ 10,500 
8,500 27,091 
27,550 

2.610 

3,950 

13,725 

27,075 

34,953 

6,125 

33,280 

2,845 

8,274 

2,780 

9 688 

65,505 

1,264,055 

29,555 

96,505 

6,535 

148,855 


New Non- 


$1,821,486 


Totals 
Jan. 1953 
$ 13,950 
35,591 
46,250 
22,390 
25,300 
52,265 
185,775 
75,653 
123,315 
48,280 
13,120 
45,724 
61 ,880 
29,188 
247,785 
3,223,900 
39,555 
303 ,090 
183,755 
328,517 


$5,105,283 


— 6.7 
+ 3.3 
— 1.7 


—12.7 
—11.9 
— 5.9 
+ 4.9 
+ 1.9 
— 2.7 
—12.1 
- i 


Totals 
Dec. 1952 
$ 28,100 
22,850 
5,900 
55,905 
509,100 


+ 5.3 
+10.2 
+ §.1 
+ 8 
+ 3.3 
+12.1 
+12.8 
— 2.1 
—19.0 
+11.6 
+ 4.5 
+ 8.6 


Totals 
Jan. 1952 
$ 55,700 
31,878 
13,475 
28,775 
103,187 
46,300 
136,769 
48,938 
101,180 
24,500 
1,460 
101,913 
34,725 
3,111 
6,750 
2,212,425 
65,762 
189, 
111, 


$3 625, 432 
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